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in the village church. Towards the end of the century there
was almost a revolution in the art and extent of preaching,
and the people of most parishes definitely demanded that their
parson should regularly preach to them, and if he did not,
then they would quickly find some friar who would be only
too glad to do it for him. That the parish priest did respond
to this demand, and took real pains over it, is suggested by the
widespread discussion there was on the art of preaching.
It centred for the most part on the problem of whether the
classical allusion was permissible and meritorious or not. The
ancient monastic tradition of the Church had striven to keep
itself unspotted from the classics, generally with marked lack
of success. In the twelfth century so liberal a man as Abbot
Samson of St. Edmund's could describe the ideal sermon as
one which avoided "rhetorical colouring and elaborate
verbiage and neatly turned sentences'* for it should be "de-
livered in French, or rather in English, for the securing of the
improvement of manners, and not as a literary exercise/'1
But some preachers had other views and liked to air their
classical knowledge within reason. One in the diocese of
Worcester had actually quoted poetry, and his people had held
an indignation meeting after church. Next Sunday the
offended preacher began thus:
Crysten peple, thies wordes that I af take to speke of, at
this tyem, thay er the wordis of seynt Fowl, wryten in the
pystell of this day. I rede in haly wryte: I sey noght as I rede
in Ovidie, noyther in Oras. Vor the last tyme that I was her,
ich was blamyd of som mens word, because that I began my
sermon with a poysy. And therfore I say that I red in haly
wryt, in the secund book of haly wryth, that I suppoise DC
sufficiant inowgh of autorite,2
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